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Dissenting Academies in England. By Irene Parker. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 19 14. — xii, 168 pp. 

Miss Irene Parker's monograph on the Dissenting Academies in 
England from 1662 to 1800, deals with a hitherto neglected phase of 
English eighteenth-century institutional history. It is of more than 
usual interest, as much for what it suggests as for what it unfolds. All 
the academies whose histories are traced by Miss Parker came into ex- 
istence directly or indirectly as a result of the Act of Conformity of 
1662, which caused the ejection of hundreds of educated and consci- 
entious men from benefices in the Church of England and from the 
teaching staffs of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. Many of 
these men established small academies as a means of livelihood. Wor- 
ried and harried as these men were by the Five-Mile Act of 1665, most 
of the academies they established flourished, because the education 
they offered was superior to that of the grammar schools which were of 
the established church. 

The academies in existence between 1662 and 1800 are divided by 
Miss Parker into three groups : those which were established between 
1662 and 1690 ; those which flourished from 1690 to 1750; and those 
which survived to or beyond 1800. In the first group there were 
twenty-two academies, all conducted by ejected ministers. The educa- 
tional work in them was similar to that of contemporary grammar 
schools, though more thoroughly done. In the second group there 
were thirty-four academies. These were on a more ambitious scale 
than their predecessors ; there were more teachers and the institutions 
had better financial support. They were, moreover, not the individual 
undertakings of the men who conducted them, as were the academies 
of the first period. They were established, supported, and to a certain 
extent supervised by central organizations in which pastors and laymen 
of the nonconforming churches had their part. They differed from 
the academies of the first group also in the fact that while those of 
1662-1690 were classical, those of the 1690-1750 group were what 
Miss Parker, herself an educator, describes as classical-modern. 

Early in the second period, there was gradually a strengthening recog- 
nition of the fact, dimly seen by the tutors of the earlier academies, 
that the aim of education in the grammar schools and universities — an 
education to fit men for the church or the law — was too narrow for the 
widening needs of English life. The academies of 1690-1 750 conse- 
quently adapted themselves to larger constituencies. They opened their 
doors to youths who, not aiming to become clergymen or lawyers, needed 
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a good general education, with a knowledge of French or science as a 
preparation for commercial careers. In the third group of academies 
the teaching was continued on the broader lines of the academies of the 
second group. It was also conducted in accordance with university 
methods. 

The most famous of the academies of this third group was that at 
Warrington, Lancashire, the distinctly Unitarian academy with which 
the names of Priesdey, Enfield, Aiken, the elder Malthus, and Gilbert 
Wakefield are associated. In the last half of the eighteenth century 
the academy at Warrington was the most celebrated educational institu- 
tion outside of Oxford, Cambridge and London. It had an enormous 
influence on English life — an influence which even yet, one hundred 
and sixty years after its establishment, has not come to an end. Miss 
Parker gives a detailed and informing sketch of Warrington Academy 
and of the work and influence of the tutors who were of its faculty 
from 1753 to 1783. It is the most complete history of the Lancashire 
academy that has been written, especially as regards its educational 
work and its influence on English education in the eighteenth century. 
The academy was worth all the research and care that Miss Parker has 
given to it ; and the only regret in connection with her history of it is 
that she has overlooked Mr. Arthur Bennett's Dream of a Warring- 
tonian, and the correspondence of W. E. Channing and Lucy Aiken, 
which was edited for publication in 1874 by Anna Letitia LeBreton. 
The chapter entided " The Athens of England " in Mr. Bennett's 
monograph is devoted to the Academy and its place in Warrington life 
in the last half of the eighteenth century ; and in the Channing-Aiken 
correspondence, many of the letters of Lucy Aiken to Channing recall 
life at Warrington Academy during the years that Dr. Aiken was a tutor 
there. 

It has been remarked that Miss Parker's monograph is of value for 
what it suggests — for the vistas it opens up. Miss Parker appraises 
with judgment and accuracy the great service that these academies of 
1 662-1 800 rendered to education in England. But the influence of 
the academies of the last period, that from 1750 to 1800, is traceable 
elsewhere than in the educational world. It is obvious in the move- 
ment for parliamentary reform of 1 780-1832; in the development of 
the newspaper press from the end of the wars with Napoleon to the 
middle years of Queen Victoria's reign, in the new and beneficent era 
in the civic life of England that began with the sweeping-away of the 
old corrupt municipal corporations in 1835, in the and -com law move- 
ment of 1838-1846, in the industrial and business life of England from 
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the middle years of George III to the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and in English nonconformity and English Liberalism from 
the American Revolution to the division in the Liberal party over Glad- 
stone's home-rule bill of 1886. In fact, a new history of England from 
the American Revolution to the last extension of the parliamentary 
franchise in 1 884-1 885 could be written with the dissenting academies 
of 1750-1800, and the Warrington Academy in particular, as the starting 
point. Miss Parker apparently realizes this ; and there can be no reason 
why her success with the history of the academies should not be followed 
by the larger and more important work that her book so unmistakably 
suggests. It is suggestive of the change that was coming over English 
religious and social life in the past thirty years — of the dying-down of 
the old feuds between the church and nonconformity — that Miss Par- 
ker's history of the dissenting academies bears the imprint of the 

University Press of Cambridge. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Les Origines de V Influence Francaise en Allemagne. Tome I, 
n offensive politique et sociale de la France. By Louis Reynaud. 
Paris, Honore Champion, 1913. — xxxix, 547 pp. 

Is German Kultur after all a gift of the Celt? This is the implica- 
tion of this learned and exhaustive survey of the origins of Germanic 
civilization as seen from the angle of a Celtic scholar. From the dawn 
of pre-history down to the heart of the Middle Ages, everything worth 
mentioning in the society, religion, literature or customs of the Germans 
was borrowed, stolen or otherwise appropriated from their predecessors 
and superiors in culture. 

At first sight the book is absurd. Upon examination, however, and 
making all allowances for special pleading, it stands out as one likely 
to cause a real reconstruction in the common perspectives of European 
history. That perspective, when one comes to think about it, has been 
fastened upon us largely by German scholars, and the " scientific " 
work of those masters of historical technique has often been highly sub- 
jective and impressionistic in spite of the elaborate research upon which 
it is built. Through it all the trend has been to make the history of 
Europe concentrate upon the Germanic elements in the story. As a 
result of their work, even school text- books used in America rather gen- 
erally give the impression that the main line of European history in the 
Middle Ages is that which deals with the Empire, especially when the 
emperors have disputes with popes. The story of France or England 



